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Among the States 





Ohio Valley Compact.—A goal that had been sought 
for fourteen years materialized on June 30 when gover- 
nors or their representatives of eight states met in Cin- 
cinnati and signed the Ohio River Valley Water Sanita- 
tion Compact. The project is designed to serve the wel- 
fare of 25 million people along the Ohio River. It in- 
volves more states and more people than any compact 
with respect to water in the history of the country. 

The signatory states, all of whose legislatures had rati- 
fied the pact, were Indiana, West Virginia, Ohio, New 
York, Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

The compact’s purpose is stated succinctly in Article I: 
“Each of the signatory States pledges to each of the other 
signatory States faithful cooperation in the control of 
future pollution in and abatement of existing pollution 
from the rivers, streams and waters in the Ohio River 
basin which flow through, into or border upon any of 
such signatory States... .” 

The compact created an Ohio River Valley Water 
Sanitation Commission composed of three commissioners 
from each state and three commissioners representing the 
United States government. This commission is authorized 
to conduct a survey of the territory included within the 
Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation District, study the 
pollution problems of the district and make a compre- 
hensive report for prevention or reduction of stream 
pollution. 

A telegram was received at the ceremony stating that 
President Truman had signed into law a measure pro- 
viding a $20 million loan fund to aid communities in 
adhering to the spirit of the compact. 


Arizona Indians Eligible to Vote.—A recent decision 
of the Arizona Supreme Court has established the right 
to vote for Arizona Indians living on a reservation. The 
court held that Indians are not in strict sense “persons 
under guardianship.” 

The case arose out of a suit by two Mohave-Apache 
Indians residing on the Fort McDowell reservation to 
compel the county recorder to register them as voters 
The court asserted that in an extensive search of the 
proceedings of the Arizona constitutional convention 
it was unable to find “the slightest evidence to indicate 
the framers of our constitution, in specifying that ‘per- 
sons under guardianship’ should be denied the right of 
franchise, thereby intended that this phrase be applied 
to Indians as such.” The constitutions of many states 
have similar provisions disfranchising “persons under 
guardianship,” said the court, but no appellate court 
except in a previous Arizona case had denied Indians 
the franchise. It had done so, the Supreme Court said, 
on a basis of public policy, into which the present court 
did not enter. 

The ruling listed some essential features of guardian- 
ship as: the guardian has custody of the person of the 
ward; the ward is under duty to live where the guardian 
tells him to live: the ward may not make contracts re- 
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specting his property; the guardian may decide what 
company the ward may keep. None of these character- 
istics, said the court, applied “to the plaintiffs or to other 
Indian citizens similarly situated.” 


Conquering Malaria.—Georgia has won a major vic- 
tory in the field of malaria control. Deaths from the 
disease were reduced from a high of 677 in 1929 to a 
low of 12 last year. In 1947 a total of 218,245 sprayings 
with DDT was recorded in fifty-one counties. This year 
fifty-five counties are on the DDT program. L. N. Clark- 
son, director of the Georgia Division of Public Health 
Engineering, says: “It appears that malaria is on the way 
out. . . . When it has crossed the threshold, let us close 
the door and turn the key.” 


Financial Responsibility Law.—California is the thirty- 
eighth state which has adopted legislation to protect the 
public from financially irresponsible motorists. The 
new law, which went into effect on July 1, is similiar to 
other statutes throughout the country. Liability insurance 
is not compulsory but the number of insured motorists is 
expected to increase from the present 35 per cent to 
about 80 per cent. In case of accident, a motorist who 
carries insurance providing $5,000 for death or injury 
of one person, $10,000 for death or injury to two or 
more, and $1,000 for property damage, has no further 
legal responsibility. The insurance company settles all 
claims. But the uninsured driver must deposit security 
in cash, surety bonds, or any type of negotiable paper, 
and if he is unable to do this he will forfeit his right to 
drive a car for one year. If a judgment is obtained the 
state pays the judgment to the plaintiff from the money 
deposited. If one has not posted bond his license remains 
suspended until he satisfies the judgment. Under the 
law, action is brought against the driver and not the 
owner of the car, although the owner is responsible for 
reporting the accident if the driver is severely injured. 


Aliens in Michigan Medical Test.—Aliens are now 
permitted to practice medicine in. Michigan. The spe- 
cial legislative committee on administrative rules has re- 
voked as unconstitutional the regulation that only citi- 
zens of the United States can take examinations for a 
medica! license. According to Dr. J. Earl McIntyre, sec- 
retary of the State Board of Registration in Medicine, it 
is probable that few aliens will be able to qualify under 
Michigan’s high standards. 


Pay Increase for Highway Workers.—Pennsylvania 
has granted a five-cent an hour “across the board” wage 
increase to 17,850 highway workers. The increase be- 
came effective August 1 and will cost the state $1 million 


a year. Governor Duff said an increase in the four cents 
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a gallon state gasoline tax will be necessary to meet 
inflated costs of building roads. 


Gasoline Tax.—State governments in 1947 collected 
from motorists more than a billion dollars in taxes on 
gasoline and other fuels—a sum 12.2 per cent higher than 
that paid in 1946. California, Texas, New York, and 
Pennsylvania collected the largest amounts, but Colo- 
rado showed the biggest percentage increase. Eight 
states increased their motor fuel tax rates during the 
year: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Maryland, Nevada, and Vermont. 


Women and Government.—Students in the state and 
local government course at Mount Holyoke College have 
collaborated in publishing a booklet entitled A Guide 
to Politics in Massachusetts. According to Miss Victoria 
Schuck, Chairman of the Department of Political Science, 
“this pamphlet attempts . . . to answer a number of 
questions which often confront the voter, the party mem- 
ber, office seeker, or anyone who wishes to initiate public 
policy.” The text is in the form of questions and an- 
swers on such subjects as “How to Qualify for Voting,” 
“How to Become a Candidate,” and “How to Participate 
in Party Activities.” 


State Health Programs.—The United States Public 
Health Service reports that for the fiscal vear 1946 labora- 
tory services received major emphasis from more state 
health officers than any other service or program. But 
tuberculosis control was reported by more health officers 
as receiving increased emphasis over the preceding year. 
For 1947 the report indicated expansion in newer fields 
such as public health education, nursing, sanitation, and 
local health administration. 

The reports showed that fifty-three states and terri 
tories (including the District of Columbia) participated 
in tuberculosis control programs in fiscal 1946. The same 
number carried on venereal disease control, maternal 
care, and health seyvices for infants and pre-school chil 
dren. All but four of the states and territories partici- 
pated in rodent control and control of garbage collec- 
tions and disposal, while forty-one had industrial hygiene 
activities. Forty-three provided dental services, and forty- 
nine operated institutional programs. 


Massachusetts Legislation. — Appropriations voted 
by the Massachusetts 155th General Court this year 
reached an all-time record high, $241.6 million. The 
total included a general appropriation bill of $219.9 
million, a deficiency bill of $9.2 million and a supple- 
mentary bill of $12.5 million. 

The General Court approved a $14.5 million bond 
issue for general construction and repairs and a $2.5 
million metropolitan district commission bond _ issue. 
State employees were to receive a $150 cost-of-living 
bonus and an average 7 per cent increase under a job 
reclassification program. Legislative salaries were raised 


from $2,500 to $2,750 a year. 

The legislature authorized recess studies and in- 
vestigations of telephone rates, taxation, sex crimes, the 
Old Colony Railroad problem, boxing, minimum wages, 


economy in government, and abolition of presidential 
primaries. 

Other bills approved included the legalizing of the 
sale of colored margarine; limiting professional boxing 
to contestants between 18 and 35 years of age; establish- 
ing a youth service board with jurisdiction over juvenile 
offenders; reapportioning councillor and senator dis- 
tricts; extending public control of the Eastern Massachu- 
setts Street Railway for five years; reallotting $14 million 
in income tax revenue to cities and towns under a new 
educational formula; and providing for financial as- 
sistance to municipalities in the construction of schools. 


New Hampshire Constitution. The recent New Hamp- 
shire constitutional convention approved six main prop- 
ositions for submission to the electorate next autumn. 
Three are tax proposals previously reported in “Among 
the States.” 

According to another, each town, regardless of size, 
would have one representative in the legislature; addi- 
tional representation for large towns and cities would 
be based on population but there is to be no increase in 
total membership of the House of Representatives. 

A second proposal would permit the legislature to 
adjourn for periods up to five days rather than two only. 
A third would provide election procedure to call consti- 
tutional conventions every eight years instead of seven. 


New Jersey Reorganization. — Seven reorganization 
bills adopted thus far by the New Jersey legislature and 
signed by Governor Driscoll went into effect July 1. 
They set up seven departments: defense, civil service, 
public utilities, treasury, highway, banking and _ insur- 
ance, and institutions and agencies. 

The defense department is headed by a chief of 
staff, appointed by the governor to serve at his pleasure. 
Civil service continues to be directed by a commission 
of five with five-year terms; however, the president of 
the commission—its executive head—is to be chosen by 
the governor to serve at his pleasure. A three-man com- 
mission heads the department of public utilities. Two 
of its members have six-year terms; its president is desig- 
nated by the governor to serve at his pleasure. 

The treasury department will be under the present 
treasurer while his term lasts. His successor will be 
selected by the governor to serve at his pleasure. This 
department will consolidate all state fiscal functions. It 
has divisions of budget and accounting, purchase and 
property, local government, taxation, tax appeals, and 
the state racing commission. The budget director will 
assume the duties of the present comptroller. The gov- 
ernor appoints the directors of the divisions of budget, 
purchasing, local government, and taxation; the treasurer, 
if he sees fit, can exercise the authority of any of them. 

The highway commissioner is appointed by the 
governor to serve at his pleasure instead of for six vears, 
as previously. 

The governor appoints the commissioner of banking 
and insurance, who in turn may appoint deputy com- 
missioners of banking and insurance as well as of build- 
ing and loan. The department also includes a real estate 
commission of five members, appointed by the governor. 

{ll appointments by the governor are subject to the 
consent of the senate. 
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The Governors’ Conference, 1948 — 


HE FORTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of the Gov- 

ernors’ Conference was held at Wentworth- 

by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, from 
June 138 to 16. Many governors and their parties 
arrived in time to attend services Sunday morning, 
the 13th, at Saint John’s Episcopal Church, one of 
the most historic religious structures in New Eng- 
land. On Sunday evening Governor and Mrs. 
Charles M. Dale were hosts at an informal recep- 
tion at the Wentworth-by-the-Sea Hotel for the gov- 
ernors, their wives, and parties. 


Opening Session. Formal sessions began on Mon- 
day, with Governor Horace Hildreth, Chairman of 
the Governors’ Conference, presiding. The invoca- 
tion was delivered by Reverend Robert H. Dunn, 
Rector of Saint John’s Church. In the opening 
address Governor Dale welcomed the governors to 
New Hampshire and briefly outlined the history of 
the “Granite State.” 

Governor Hildreth said in his address as chair- 
man: 

“It requires a firm determination on the part of 
the states to meet their own problems and not to 
turn to the federal government for the settlement 
of a problem every time its solution becomes dif- 
ficult. This is the easy way out but not the sound 
way to overcome our difficulties, and the members 
of Congress should have the courage to say no to 
the unwise demands made upon them, for they 
should and do know that the solution of many of 
the problems present in this federal system can be 
better met by the states if Congress has the political 
courage to resist playing the role of Santa Claus in 
order to gain votes.” 


Tax and Fiscal Policy. Governor Alfred E. Dris- 
coll presided over a round-table discussion Monday 
morning on general problems of tax and fiscal 
policy. The issue, in his judgment, is whether we 
shall continue a federal system in this country or 
adopt a unitary national form of government. Tax 
systems and the raising and spending of public 
funds substantially determine what type of govern- 
ment we have. There was widespread participation 
by the governors in extended discussion of such 
matters as service needs, for which there is an ever 
increasing demand; the grant-in-aid device for shar- 
ing the cost of these services; and the distribution of 
taxes between the national government and the 
states. The work of the joint committee of governors 
and representatives of Congress was discussed at 
some length. Governors expressed satisfaction with 
the accomplishments achieved to date. The Special 


Committee on Tax and Fiscal Policy was continued 
and directed to develop further proposals for co- 
ordination between state and federal governments, 

The conference went on record in support of: 
(1) adequate standards of responsibility to the end 
that governmental services may be allocated to that 
level of government which can most effectively rec- 
ognize and meet local needs; and (2) adjustments 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
THE 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
1948-1949 


The following Executive Committee for 1948 
1949 was elected at the Fortieth Annual Meeting of 
the Governors’ Conference on June 16, 1948 

Hon. Lester C. Hunt, Governor of Wyoming, 
Chairman. 

Hon. Robert F. Bradford, Governor of Massachu 
setts. 

Hon. Frank Carlson, Governor of Kansas. 

Hon. Alfred E. Driscoll, Governor of New Jerse 

Hon. William Lee Knous, Governor of Colorad« 

Hon. William Preston Lane, Jr., Governor of 
Maryland. 

Hon. C. A. Robins, Governor of Idaho. 

Hon. Kim Sigler, Governor of Michigan. 

Hon. Earle C. Clements, Governor of Kentuck\ 











in our tax structures designed to assure a fair and 
equal application of existing taxes to all taxpayers, 
as well as a fair apportionment of the total tax 
burden among all those who either pay or should 
be paying a share of the cost of government. 


Interstate Programs and Activities. The Monday 
afternoon session was devoted to a round-table dis- 
cussion of interstate programs and activities. Gov- 
ernor Millard F. Caldwell of Florida, presiding, 
pointed to the close relationship between this sub- 
ject and the matters discussed at the morning 
session. “If we are to reduce the casualties of federal 
encroachment, it is up to the states to do a better 
job,” he said. “There are a number of fields in 
which interstate cooperation can operate success- 
fully. We are all agreed that to whatever extent the 
states can bear the cost of their own services, the 
states should do just that. We are agreed that the 
federal government ought not to come into any 
field unnecessarily. The states standing by them- 
selves cannot supply all that is needed, but working 
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together and cooperatively by regions, those services 
may in many, if not most instances, be supplied on 
an economical basis and at a high degree of 
efficiency.” 

A resolution growing out of the session pointed 
out that the states increasingly are establishing and 
developing joint cooperative programs for regional 
institutional care, regional educational facilities, 
flood control, water pollution control, fire protec- 
tion, crime control, and numerous other activities. 
The governors urged that this method of handling 
common problems be used by the states even more 
extensively in the future. 


State Dinner. Governor Hildreth presided at the 
Annual State Dinner Monday evening in the main 
dining room of the Wentworth-by-the-Sea. Follow- 
ing introduction of governors, informally and hu- 
morously, by Governor Dale, Dorothy ‘Thompson 
and Edward R. Murrow delivered addresses. 

Speaking on “‘America as an Island,” Mr. Murrow 
warned of the danger of our becoming a “great 
straggling island with the rest of the world united 
against us.’’ He depicted a Europe today that is to 
a large extent “4 F’’—suffering from fear, famine, 
fatigue, and frustration—a Europe which looks to 
this country with a mixture of fear and admiration. 
In conclusion Mr. Murrow said: 

“I would suggest that we in this country should 
be prepared to take seriously the obligations that 
have been thrust upon us and realize that, whether 
we like it or not, we have a position of leadership 
and enormous responsibility. We can dodge it. We 
can live in this island for X number of years in 
relative comfort. We can disregard the possibility 
that humans, having discovered a method to destroy 
humanity, may proceed to use it. But, if we do not 
choose to follow that course, then we must, I think, 
demonstrate anew to the world that we have not 
been living on the reputation of our ancestors for 
hard work, industry, and thrift. It is only in that 
fashion that we can call Europe again to look to 
this country, as it did during the war, with the 
feeling in its heart that in the West the land is 
bright.” 

Dorothy Thompson's subject was “Europe and 
Peace.’ She described changes that have occurred in 
the economic life of the world. Concentration of 
wealth, centralization of industry, and centralization 
of population have altered immensely the way of 
life of the individual worker. ‘The average worker 
is most concerned with holding his job under all 
conditions and circumstances—the job which is the 
very badge of his manhood and the sole source of 
his livelihood. In Miss Thompson's view this is the 
outstanding fact of the twentieth century. Its reper- 
cussions are felt in government, politics, and the 
entire social order. 


She declared her belief that nearly everything that 
happened to Europe in the twentieth century has 
“derived primarily from the failure of the great 
industrial civilization of Europe to solve the social 
problems arising from the rise of the landless, prop- 
ertyless, insecure, proletarian masses—a problem 
which we also have not solved.” She believed that 
our problem—“if we would avoid here the violent 
and catastrophic overthrows which everywhere have 
brought despotism and misery in their train’”—is to 
“seek to lift the working classes into the status of 
the middle classes, avoiding . . . the extremes of 
riches which create oligarchies, leading in turn to 
proletarian revolts.” 


State Local Relations. Governor James H. Duft 
of Pennsylvania presided at the Tuesday morning 
session. Broad questions involved in the relation- 
ships between the states and their localities were 
discussed. Governor Duff keynoted one of the con- 
ference’s busiest sessions by citing the tremendously 
increased interest in local government which was 
resulting from Pennsylvania’s grant of power to 
political subdivisions to frame their own tax systems. 
He explained that local communities in Pennsyl- 
vania now have the power to tax almost any source 
not taxed by the state. Additional taxing power for 
localities is in marked contrast with customary 
grants of state aid which make “parasites” of com- 
munities. If state-local relationships can be solved in 
this manner, Governor Duff continued, the way will 
be paved for more equitable relationships between 
the states and the federal government and a halting 
of the trend toward centralization. 

There was general agreement that local govern- 
ment can be revitalized if the “pleasure” of spend- 
ing public monies is linked with the “pain” of levy- 
ing and collecting taxes. The conference adopted 
unanimously a resolution favoring extension of local 
powers of taxation to strengthen local government. 


Social Activities. ‘The governors and their parties 
inspected the Portsmouth Naval Base Tuesday aft- 
ernoon and attended a reception by the Comman- 
dant. Among vessels available for inspection was the 
famous aircraft carrier Saipan. 

Upon returning from the naval base, the gov- 
ernors enjoyed an old-fashioned New England clam- 
bake on the shoreline at Wentworth-by-the-Sea. 
Gaily decked out in aprons prepared especially for 
the occasion, they gave their attention to steaming 
clams, lobsters, sweet corn, hot dogs, and all the 
trimmings. Midway in the proceedings the clouds 
opened and, in the midst of a torrential downpour, 
all hands abandoned the delicious viands in a mad 
dash for shelter. No one, however, went away hun- 
gry. With high spirits and good humor, the clam- 
bake was proclaimed a rousing success. 
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Civilian Defense. Governor William Lee Knous 
of Colorado presided over the final round table 
Wednesday morning. He outlined current planning 
by the federal government in matters of civilian 
defense. The governor pointed out that the plan- 
ning stage has about been completed and that legis- 
lation and a permanent organization would be 
forthcoming in the near future. The apparent in- 
congruity of talking once again about civilian de- 
fense was noted. Only a short time ago all had felt 
that we would never see the day when it would 
again be necessary—‘‘peace seeme -d so near.” 

The governors were in entire agreement that the 
states should cooperate fully in civilian defense 
planning and organization, but that lessons were to 
be learned from the experiences of World War II. 
The danger of “one pattern” devised in Washington 
without consideration of individual geographic and 
population problems in various states and commu- 
nities was discussed at some length. Difficulties at- 
tending control of civilian defense by the military 
establishment were described, with frequent illus- 
trations that arose out of specific experiences of 
many governors during World War II. The peculiar 
problems of Alaska and Hawaii were outlined by 
the governors of these territories. The conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution pledging support 
of a “properly conceived” civilian defense program. 


They agreed that “the exigencies of the world today 


make such a program vitally necessary.” 


Business Session. An executive business session 
Wednesday afternoon concluded the conference. 
The Resolutions Committee, of which Governor 
Frank Carlson of Kansas was chairman, submitted 
its report. The complete text of resolutions will be 
found on page 177. 

Governor Millard F. Caldwell of Florida, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee, offered its selec- 
tion of nominees to the Executive Committee of the 
Governors’ Conference for 1948-49 and this was 
unanimously adopted. (See page 160.) 


Post Conference Activities. Many governors re- 
mained Thursday for a cruise on the aircraft carrier 
Saipan and a scenic tour of New Hampshire's 
famous Lake Region and the aerial tramway in 
Franconia Notch of the White Mountains. Owned 
and operated by the state of New Hampshire, this 
is the first aerial tramway constructed in America. 
On Friday several of the governors and their parties 
journeyed to Lake Success, New York. A luncheon 
was held at which leading functionaries of the 
United Nations were guests of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. The Governors then inspected various 
activities at United Nations headquarters. 


Tax and Fiscal Policy 


For service to the people without over-centralization of government. 


r 1s anachronistic to conceive that only the fed- 

eral government can or will provide the services 

demanded by modern society. This was made 
manifest once more in the round table on tax and 
fiscal problems at the Governors’ Conference. 
Through the governors the states demonstrated their 
realization that government exists to serve its people 
—that the welfare concept is requisite to democracy. 
The states are shouldering their responsibilities in 
health, education, public welfare, and public safety. 
Intending to accelerate this tendency, they are de- 
termined to reduce to an unavoidable minimum 
popular dependence on Washington as the service 
center of the nation. 

This thesis of the Governors’ Conference is a 
simple one. But it was recognized as vital for the 
retention of our heritage of shared governmental 
responsibility. State finances to cover these services 
are not mere matters of local, technical concern. 
They encompass the basic values and traditions of 
American democracy. 


Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey, Chair- 
man of the round table, said in his opening address: 
“The issue—in my judgment the second most impor- 
tant before the country—involves the question of 
whether we will continue a federal system in this 
country or adopt a national government.” Consid- 
eration of tax and fiscal policy by a group of gov- 
ernors, he pointed out, inevitably leads to discussion 
of the twin subjects of service, for which there is an 
ever-increasing demand, and the grant-in-aid device. 

“The grant-in-aid is not a new device,” said Gov- 
ernor Driscoll. “It has served many different pur- 
poses, some good and some bad. In a number of 
instances grants-in-aid have been designed to achieve 
minimum national services and standards; in other 
instances the purpose has been reform. 

“For example, the approval of highway projects 
has, pursuant to congressional regulations, been 
made subject to requirements that contracts shall 
contain certain conditions ‘to prevent the exploita- 
tion of labor.’” And these grants may be expected 
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in the future to be used to prevent other alleged 
abuses. 

“In too many instances these regulations accom- 
panying grants-in-aid proceed upon the theory that 
all virtue is to be found in the federal bureaucrats 
and little virtue in the state civil servants. Further, 
as one commentator has pointed out, ‘the relative 
financial ability of the states has been given only 
slight consideration in the apportionment of fed- 
eral funds.’ 

“It has been stated on many occasions that the 
federal grants-in-aid program is a device used to put 
pressure on state legislatures to appropriate money 
irrespective of the opinion of state officials with re- 
spect to the relative importance of the various state 
needs, some not covered by federal grants. The fed- 
eral grant introduces a new element in state finance, 
and the matching requirement found in most fed- 
eral grants may destroy the freedom of state action 
to allocate its own services according to its best 
judgment.” 

Governor Driscoll said that in two related fields, 
services and finance, “we find one set of problems 
in the use or abuse of grants-in-aid and a second set 
of problems in the competition between the na- 
tional government and the states for tax sources.” 
He felt that in general terms solutions to these prob- 
lems, “if we are to avoid the evils of centralized 
administration,” involved two major objectives. One 
is control of the grants to limit their use “to areas 
of demonstrated need,” a control which would for- 
bid their use “to stimulate huge spending programs 
without regard to the capacity or the desire of the 
states."’ The other is “an integration of federal and 
state tax structures so as to free for state use those 
sources of revenue that are best adapted for state 
administration.” 


I, ADDITION to Governor Driscoll, discussion lead- 
ers of the round table included Governors Frank 
Carlson of Kansas, Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming, 
Ben IT. Laney of Arkansas, Vail Pittman of Nevada, 
James C. Shannon of Connecticut, J. Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina, William M. Tuck of Vir- 
ginia, and Fielding L. Wright of Mississippi. 

It was emphasized that the acceptance by the 
states of the responsibility for public health, high- 
ways, education, and welfare not only ensures the 
high value of federalism, but enhances the function- 
ing of government itself. It means that local needs 
and problems will be solved by local decision re- 
sponsive to an interested, participating community. 
It signifies greater efficiency in administration, re- 
sulting from the elimination of duplication. It 
denotes the promotion, rather than the retarding, 
of the economic and social well-being of the nation. 


But acceptance of these responsibilities involves 
an ever-increasing demand for revenue by the states 
to finance the services. The twins of service and 
finance trouble the mind of every governor, for the 
cost of state government has soared to hitherto un- 
dreamed of proportions. 


—_— figures released by the United States 
Bureau of the Census point up sharply this rising 
cost of state government. In 1938 total state expendi- 
tures amounted to $4.7 billion; by the end of fiscal 
1947 they had climbed to $8.1 billion—an increase 
of 72 per cent. Part of this rising trend is due, of 
course, to the reduction in the value of the dollar, 
but the main propelling forces have been the sub- 
stantial outlays for education, welfare, and aid to 
local governments, which command anywhere from 
40 to 85 per cent of the state budgets. 

Aid paid to local governments (composed of 
shared taxes and grants-in-aid) jumped one-fourth 
in 1947 and constituted approximately one-third of 
all state expenditures. This is primarily due to the 
heightened tax-sharing and grants-in-aid by the 
states in recognition of municipal needs for addi- 
tional revenue. 

Further dramatic presentation of the mounting 
cost of state services is seen in the following Census 
Bureau data: 

1. Total state expenditures for schools in 1938 
came to $927 million; in 1947 the states spent $1.7 
billion for the same purpose. 

2. State public welfare costs in 1938 were only 
$799 million; they had risen to $1.3 billion in 1947. 

3. For highways all states expended $1.1 billion 
in 1938; by fiscal 1947 the figure amounted to 
$1.5 billion. 

4. Hospitals and institutions for the handicapped 
required state expenditures of $241 million in 1938; 
in 1947 the sum had almost doubled, rising to 
$402 million. 

This great upsurge in expenditures for state serv- 
ices has not been matched by an equivalent rate of 
increase in revenue. This is true despite the fact 
that total state revenues have risen from $4.7 billion 
in 1938 to $8.5 billion in 1947. Government reports 
show that in fiscal 1947 total state income rose 17.8 
per cent, but state outlay for the same year leaped 
26.2 per cent. This rate of increase in expenditures 
reduced the annual excess of revenue over expendi- 
tures to its lowest level since 1942. From 1942 to 
1946 the amount of recurring revenue-excess rose 
with each succeeding year, as state income from full 
employment conditions kept increasing. But the 26.2 
per cent advance in 1947 expenditures evidences the 
transition and emergency character of state finances. 
Apparently the accumulation of state surpluses is a 
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thing of the past, and as reserves are drawn down 
the states face serious revenue problems in the 
future. 

At the same time, as one governor noted at the 
conference, two world wars, a major depression and 
the concept of the welfare state have projected the 
cost of the national government to even higher 
realms. The result has been that all levels of govern- 
ment are constantly seeking new sources of revenue, 
or are increasing the tax rates on existing sources. 
Every segment of the economy is gravely concerned 
about the serious impact of this race for revenue 
among the various governments. The national gov- 
ernment is still winning the race for the $55 billion 
collected in taxes by all levels of government. Of 
this sum about three-fourths will go to Washington. 

With so large a proportion of the taxpayers’ 
money received by the federal government, the 
states have only been able to meet the cost of their 
services by accepting the grant-in-aid device. But as 
this conference made clear, they have done so with 
reluctance and with an awareness of the dangers 
involved. Grants-in-aid have proved to be a mixed 
blessing to the states. This situation, the discussion 
indicated, has developed not from the idea of grants, 
but from the conditions imposed and the methods 
of distribution. 

One governor after the other testified to the severe 
abuses inherent in methods of apportioning. The 
relative financial ability of the several states is given 
only slight consideration in the apportionment of 
federal funds. The grants have become a means of 
pressuring state legislatures to appropriate money 
for certain programs regardless of the relative im- 
portance of state needs. Undue tax burdens are often 
laid upon the citizens of some states in the effort to 
provide revenue needed to mat h national grants. 

Governors felt that the conditions attached to fed- 
eral grants-in-aid have cast grave doubts on the pos 
sibility of maintaining strong, self-reliant local gov- 
ernments. As Governor Driscoll said, they tend to 
destroy freedom of action by the state in allocating 
its own services according to its best judgment. They 
involve duplication of supervision and administra 
tion and thus burden society with excessive costs. 


‘= DILEMMA in which the states are placed is 
fraught with peril. ‘two questions arose. Shall the 
states continue to accept grants and operate as pos- 
sible wards of the federal government? Or shall they 
disavow the grant device entirely and compete with 
the federal government in the race for revenue? 

A number of rules governing the utilization of 


grants-in-aid were suggested. 
1. Where the service is plainly in national need 
of development, such as highways, grants can ap- 


propriately be shared by the states on the basis of 
relative need. 

2. Where the service is in uneven need of devel- 
opment, such as schools, grants-in-aid should per- 
haps be given only on the basis of demonstrated 
need for financial assistance. 

3. Where the service can best be developed 
through the diversity of states’ initiative, no grant 
should be considered. 

t. Grants should be enacted on a general rather 
than specific basis so that the states will retain the 
discretion to adapt them to their own needs. 

This program for resolving the crucial issues of 
grants-in-aid was supplemented by concrete consid- 
eration for achieving necessary tax reforms. It was 
suggested that the tax systems of the national and 
state governments should be formed with the defi- 
nite view of preserving the vitality of each level of 
government. Each unit of government must have 
available to it adequate revenue to support its 
necessary activities. Each must have the responsibil- 
ity for raising a substantial portion of the funds it 
spends. The national government can and should 
relinquish certain taxes to state and local govern- 
ments in order that they may support their re- 
sponsibilities to the fullest extent possible from 
their own revenue sources. 


| developed in the discussion for tax re- 
form by Congress included the following: 

First, in revising the federal wartime tax struc- 
tures top priority should be given to the repeal of 
taxes on auto transportation, including gasoline, 
oil, automobiles, tires and tubes, and to repealing 
the tax on telephone and telegraph services. These 
are peculiarly adaptable to state and local adminis- 
tration. 

Second, the federal admissions tax should have a 
high priority for repeal. ‘Tiits is aa excellent source 
of revenue for state and local governments. 

Third, the federal wartime excise taxes, and those 
excises imposed during the depression, should be re- 
pealed, or at least restored to peacetime levels, as 
soon as revenues safely permit. 

Advice on reforms in the income tax field was 
given to the states. It would be of real benefit to 
the taxpayers, it was suggested, if the states pat- 
terned their taxing systems after that of the federal 
government in tax forms, deductions, definitions of 
income, and dates of collection. The diversity of 
application forms, the lack of adequate interchange 
of confidential information, and the rate inequali- 
ties arising from the failure to dovetail state and 
federal tax levels arise to plague the taxpayers. 
These are areas of tax administration where cooper- 
ative efforts should prove extremely fruitful. 
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The next step centered upon agreement on an ac- 
tion program. Numerous studies and recommenda- 
tions on invergovernmental fiscal relations have been 
made in the past, but “thought has not been imple- 
mented through action.” Suggestions for action 
seemed to embrace four major points: 

1. Insistence by governors, by party organizations, 
and citizens that both national and state govern- 
ments recognize their respective obligations in a 
federal system not only to accept but to support 
vigorous and responsible state government. 

2. Joint federal-state programs should be designed 
to integrate the present confused, overlapping, and 
wasteful duplication in federal and state fiscal and 
service structures. 

3. Adequate standards of service responsibility 
should be developed, so that governmental services 
may be allocated to that level of government which 
can most effectively recognize and meet local needs. 

1. We must be willing to support adjustments in 
the tax structure designed to assure firm and equal 
application of existing taxes to all taxpayers, as well 
as a fair apportionment of the total tax burden 
among all those who either pay or should be paying 
a share of the cost of government. 

lo effect these ends the Governors’ Conference 
again unanimously passed a resolution continuing 
the Special Committee on Tax and Fiscal Policy. 
The committee was directed “to further develop 
proposals for tax coordination between federal and 


state governments in cooperation with federal au- 
thorities.”” Approval was voted for the demonstration 
of federal state cooperation evidenced in the com- 
mittee’s conferences with representatives of Congress 
during the past year. 

‘The Governors’ Conference further requested the 
Senate Finance Committee, the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Department, the 
House Ways and Means Committee, and the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments “to continue or reconstitute their respec- 
tive subcommittees to work in cooperation with the 
Governors’ Conference toward coordination of pol- 
icy and administration in the twin problem of fed- 
eral and state services and tax structures.” 

No better summary of the aims and efforts of the 
1948 Governors’ Conference in regard to tax and 
fiscal policy can be given than the first resolution 
adopted: 

“To achieve a higher degree of efficiency, reduce 
duplication, and achieve economy and stability of 
our coordinated system of federal, state, and local 
governments, our states and their citizens must cease 
relying upon the federal government to perform 
services for them that they could do for themselves 
as well as, or better than, the federal government. In 
order that state and local governments may be able 
to assume those functions, the federal government 
should withdraw or reduce those taxes which can best 
be administered by state and local governments.” 


Interstate Programs and Activities 


How states are providing services through mutual, cooperative self-help. 


HE ROUND table on interstate programs and 

activities was concerned, primarily, with the 

ipplication of the interstate compact to prob- 
lems which cross state lines. Governor Millard F. 
Caldwell of Florida, who presided over the session, 
pointed out that numerous compacts now in @X- 
istence have enabled the states, cooperatively, to do 
a better job in conservation of resources, metropoll- 
tan ‘area development, crime control, and other 
problem areas. The interstate oil compact, parole 
and probation compact, Port of New York Authority 
Compact, and compacts for pollution control in the 
Ohio and Delaware rivers and in New York Harbor 
are cases in point. Supplementing these traditional 
usages, the interstate compact is now becoming a 
means by which the states in various regions of the 
country are pooling their resources and facilities fon 
the purpose of supplying their citizens with bette 


services in such fields as higher education and in- 
stitutional care. 

The reasoning which has led to these recent de- 
velopments was explained by Governor Caldwell: 
“We are all agreed that to whatever extent the 
states can bear the cost of their own services, the 
states should do just that. We are agreed that the 
federal government ought not to come into any 
field unnecessarily. The states standing by them- 
selves cannot supply all that is needed; but work- 
ing together and cooperatively by regions, those 
services may in many, if not most, instances be sup- 
plied on an economical basis and at a high degree 
of efficiency.” 

Developments in the South during the last year 
illustrate both the basic problem and the nature of 
the solution sought. “Every state in the South,” 

(Continued on Page 170) 
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Governor Caldwell explained, “has some form of 
metal deposit. Every state has its great mineral re- 
sources. Yet we do not have a great school of en- 
gineering in the South. Most of the states of the 
South either have oil discovered or are potential 
oil fields, and yet, with the exception of the far 
western part of the South, there are no great schools 
of petroleum engineering. Every state in the South 
has valuable deposits of ceramics and yet there is 
no fine school of ceramics in the whole area.” 

Under the interstate compact for Southern higher 
education, it is proposed that there will be an out- 
standing school in each field of graduate study, “the 
cost of which will be borne by the states in propor- 
tion to the population of the states or in proportion 
to the number of participating students or by any 
other yardstick which may be agreed upon. Each 
of those schools will be a great school and each of 
those schools will be the school of each of the par- 
ticipating states.” 

Fourteen southern states have already signed this 
compact. Congress has not yet given its consent. 
But the signatory states have created a Council on 
Regional Education—consisting of the governor and 
two citizens, one of whom must be an educator, 
from each state; they have set up a fund of $100,000, 
with the aid of certain foundations, to conduct a 
survey of existing educational facilities and deter- 
mine what additional regional facilities are needed. 

Similar problems exist in the far West with re- 
spect to institutional care, it was pointed out. 
Sparsely settled states in that region are unable, 
working individually, to provide high standards in 
all types of services except at prohibitive cost. Work- 
ing cooperatively, they can provide these services 
“at a cost which may be borne by those states.” 


‘ke DISCUSSION which followed was led by Gov- 
ernors R. Gregg Cherry of North Carolina, John H. 
Hall of Oregon, Thomas J]. Herbert of Ohio, Lester 
C. Hunt of Wyoming, William Lee Knous of Colo- 
rado, Thomas J. Mabry of New Mexico, Herbert B. 
Maw of Utah, John O. Pastore of Rhode Island, 
Val Peterson of Nebraska, C. A. Robins of Idaho, 
Ingram M. Stainback of Hawaii, and Luther W. 
Youngdahl of Minnesota. 

In both of the major interstate programs unde 
discussion—institutional care and higher education 
—the basic problem, it was agreed, is a matter of 


economics. “The development of specialization,” 
one governor stated, “presents even the more fortu- 
nate states with the problem whether they should 
carry specialization to its ultimate conclusion of 
high standardization.” We run the risk of “finan- 
cially breaking the states’ back,” he continued, un- 
less we approach the necessity for high standards in 


diversification of higher education “on a cooperative 
basis in order to solve that economic problem.” 


a round table participants stressed the de- 
sirability of the compact approach to problems of 
higher education as the alternative to federal in- 
tervention. The southern regional compact, it was 
observed, “gets away from mediocrity and gets into 
a great system of education by recognizing the fact 
that the only way it can be done without federal 
assistance is to permit the states themselves to do it 
cooperatively.” 

A specific example of the type of specialized edu- 
cational facility contemplated is the Diesel engineer- 
ing school of North Carolina State College. That 
school was developed by the Navy Department dur- 
ing the war at a cost of $3 million. North Carolina 
by itself, according to the governor of that state, is 
unable to operate the school at maximum efficiency 
with its own students. Nor can any other state in 
the South afford to invest a similar amount in a 
school of Diesel engineering. “But the states in that 
section can make North Carolina’s Diesel engineer- 
ing school a regional school, each of the states con- 
tributing a fourteenth or a fifteenth of the cost of 
operation and each of the states having a vested in- 
terest in that school. We can in that way have one 
of the world’s greatest schools of Diesel engineering.” 

Application of a regional solution to higher edu- 
cation may be one that affects the larger and richer 
states, also, it was pointed out. Even within the 
largest universities there are departments that dur- 
ing normal times find it difficult to survive—either 
because enrollment is too low, because equipment 
and facilities are costly, or because of teacher Spec ial- 
ist shortages. The interstate program could be ex- 
tended to such cases, and the support of such spe- 
cialized fields and departments—such as social wel- 
fare, for example—within large universities could 
be divided among several states. 

The same basic needs are felt in the West, and in- 
terstate cooperation is believed to hold the solution 
there, too, it was noted, although in some instances 
the states are using simple contractual agreements 
rather than compacts to effectuate thei cooperative 
undertakings. Colorado and Wyoming have had 
an understanding for a number of years past, for 
example, whereby women prisoners from Wyoming 
have been cared for in Colorado institutions on a 
straight per diem fee basis. Idaho even now is mak- 
ing plans for similar out-of-state institutionalization 
of its women prisoners. 

Shortages of specialized educational facilities are 
likewise problems in the West. The state of Wyom- 
ing, for example, has no medical or dental colleges. 
Because of the difficulties facing Wyoming students 
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in obtaining entrance in crowded, out-of-state 
schools, the state is planning a cooperative agree- 
ment with Colorado to permit Wyoming students 
to attend state institutions in the latter state; Wy- 
oming will participate in financing the Colorado 
graduate medical and dental schools. In Hawaii, 
also, the lack of dental and medical training facilli- 
ties has been felt. Its resources and population will 
not permit establishment of a good school—“and a 
poo! medical school is worse than none at all’’—so 
Hawaii would be most willing to join in a western 
regional education program. 

rhe field of institutional care, it was emphasized, 
is one in which “specialized care is the sine qua non.” 
“There is no other way to take care of it,” one gov- 
ernor commented, “and you have to have plenty of 
money to do it. With our limited funds no state can 
do the job, but cooperatively we can.” 

The experience of the Utah Industrial School 
was cited to indicate the basic unsoundness of try- 
ing to solve these problems on single-state lines. 
[hat institution has less than one hundred inmates, 
ranging from about ten to eighteen years of age. 
The state has set up a school system within the in- 
stitution and tries to provide a full schedule of 
classes, including instruction in the trades. As a 
result, many classes, including those involving ex- 
pensive printing and other equipment, have less 
than four or five students. “It wouldn't cost any 
more to run that school if there were four or five 
hundred student-inmates,” a governor remarked. “If 
we could work out a cooperative arrangement with 
the states around us and relieve them of the respon- 
sibilities of maintaining an industrial school by 
sending their people to ours and paying their por- 
tion of the expense, it would be much cheaper for 
all concerned.” Under such a program, it would be 
possible to provide the very best in medical educa- 
tion and rehabilitative services to a greater numbe1 
of delinquents at greatly reduced total cost. 

Inadequate facilities found in the sparsely settled 
states for treatment of spastics, cerebral palsy, and 
related cases was interpreted as another result of 


inability of these states individually to provide uni- 
formly high quality facilities for all types and cate- 
gories of institutional inmates. These patients are 
not mentally deficient except in rare cases; they are 
merely unable to coordinate, to use their muscles as 
they should. Under proper training and assistance, 
they can be made into productive, happy citizens. 
Yet even today, because of the lack of specialized 
facilities and personnel, some of them are .being 
committed to institutions for mental defectives and 
epileptics, as a check in one western state proved. 

Present plans and discussions in the western states 
seem to indicate, one governor thought, a future 
for institutional care in which the regional institu- 
tions will be operated on the basis of categories, 
cases, and types of inmates. Thus no single state 
would have all the specialized types of treatment, 
but collectively the region would provide treatment 
for all kinds of patients. 

It was recognized during the discussion that there 
are certain areas of activity, national in scope and 
influence, that require program initiation and as- 
sistance at the federal level. Housing, public health, 
and natural resource development were among those 
mentioned. 

The governors endorsed the efforts of the states 
in the South and West to provide necessary services 
through interstate cooperation. This, it was de- 
clared, “is entirely in accord with the principle that 
governmental services should be provided and ad- 
ministered by those levels of government which are 
closest to the people.” 

The Conference concluded its consideration of 
interstate activities and programs with the follow- 
ing recommendation: 

“The Governors’ Conference therefore strongly 
approves recent developments in the field of in- 
terstate cooperative activities, and urges that this 
method of handling common problems be used by 
the states even more extensively in the future. The 
Governors’ Conference further urges that the Con- 
gress give its earliest approval to interstate compacts 
designed to accomplish these purposes.” 


States and Their Localities 


The consensus was that the communities must be helped to help themselves. 


N tHe round table on this subject the governors 
agreed that state-local relations present a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity of growing and vital 
importance. Just as it is essential for the healthy 
working of the American democratic system that 
overcentralization be prevented in Washington, so 
it is necessary that it be prevented in the relation- 


ships of local communities with state capitals. Gov- 
ernors generally felt that the localities are coming 
too often to their state governments and asking too 
much assistance in matters which ought to be essen- 
tially their own. 

But the chief executives of the states did not con- 
tent themselves with mere generalities of criticism. 
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They held that, in order to perform more for them- 
selves, the localities needed increased financial 
means to do so: an extension of local powers to tax. 
The governors favored such extension. That was 
the gist of the resolution which they adopted on the 
subject, and it was reflected again and again in the 
discussion. 


As CHAIRMAN of the round table, Governor James 
H. Duff of Pennsylvania set its tenor with an open- 
ing address which included his summary of the new 
state law of Pennsylvania, enacted by the legislature 
in 1947, granting to local communities unprece- 
dented powers of taxation. 

Great interest in this development was evinced 
by other governors, and much of the discussion 
centered around it. 

“I think we would all generally agree that the 
question of the relations of the states to the localli- 
ties is merely another phase of the problem pre- 
sented by the relation of the states to the federal 
government,” said Governor Duff. “We are all con- 
stantly being asked at the seat of government to do 
things and to pay for things for the local communi- 
ties that have historically been performed by the 
local communities.” 

Very frequently, he said, the localities come to 
the central governments of the states for assistance 
because the people in the home communities them- 
selves are unwilling to make the expenditures in 
question. 

Governor Duff then touched upon the declining 
role of real estate in meeting the cost of local gov- 
ernment. Historically it had filled its role “because 
it represented the best ability in the community to 
pay, since real estate . . . generally represented the 
wealth of the community.” Now the situation was 
different. In Pennsylvania, for example, “some of 
the richest communities have vast apartment build- 
ings and residents of great wealth who own no real 
estate in the community whatever’; they may have 
large numbers of children or people working for 
them “who make no contribution to local govern- 
ment at all.” 

In an endeavor to solve the problem, Pennsy]l- 
vania had in the past effected extraordinary ad- 
vances by “making contributions for services that 
are normally performed by the local government.” 

But now, said the governor, ““we have come to the 
place where we cannot continue to do that without 
changing our local structure.” He cited Pennsyl- 
vania’s immense state highway system, her paying 
of the entire cost of public assistance with no con- 
tribution from local communities, the constantly en- 
larging state aid to education, and a lack of tax- 
consciousness in local communities which resulted 


from the state’s shouldering of expenses. ‘Then Goy. 
ernor Duff dealt with “a bill which was revolution- 
ary in character.” 

“For the first time since we were a colony,” he 
said, “the last meeting of the General Assembly 
passed a bill which gave local communities in Penn. 
sylvania practically unlimited power to tax. There 
are minor restrictions. One of the restrictions is that 
there may be no tax . . . on gross receipts of utilities, 
That was done... because we have a state tax on 
these receipts in Pennsylvania.” But the local com- 
munities can tax anything that is not taxed by the 
state—with the proviso that they may not raise more 
from the new sources than they already raise from 
real estate. 

To give local communities and various types of 
business protection from unwise exercise of the 
great discretion permitted under it, the act includes 
a provision requiring any community which intends 
using the new tax powers to pass a “desire ordinance 
or resolution.” ‘This must indicate the date of the 
meeting in which action is to be taken, the purpose 
for which the money is desired, and the amount the 
tax body feels is necessary to accomplish the pro- 
posed purpose. As a result of the act, Pennsylvania 
has had the largest number of town meetings within 
memory of living citizens. 

“Wherever a new service has been suggested and 
a new type of tax suggested to pay for that service,” 
Governor Duff reported, “you not only have local 
interest in it, but you have immense town meetings 
to discuss the necessity for it, and in the final analy- 
sis to determine whether or not the people in the 
community want that particular new service enough 
to be willing to pay for it.’ He said that in some 
places there have been abuses of the new power but 
that, according to general opinion in Pennsylvania, 
“the meaning of a continuous increase in the cost 
of local government” had been brought to the atten- 
tion of the people in the communities. 


ee some of the new sources of taxation 
actually used under the act, the governor touched 
on taxation of amusements and amusement devices, 
which has been widely adopted; an employee's tax, 
previously restricted to Philadelphia but now per- 
mitted to other communities and widely used by 
them; the mercantile tax, a tax on hotels and tour- 
ists’ homes, a per capita tax, radio tax, and a tax on 
nonresidential rents. What has raised the most prac- 
tical difficulty has been an endeavor of communities 
in coal mining districts “to put a considerable tax 
on the privilege of mining coal or strip-mining 
coal’; that has aroused resentment, as the particular 
interests involved “feel that they have been discrim- 
inated against.” 
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The challenge of today is regarded in Pennsy]l- 
yania, Governor Duff said, as requiring another 
kind of setup than grants-in-aid. Experience has in- 
dicated that “the more grants-in-aid we make, the 
more the state government insists upon the regula- 
tion of the affairs of the local government.” To ar- 
rest a trend witnessed elsewhere in the world—one 
which “we ourselves have developed to a consider- 
able degree following the depression” —it is necessary 
to revitalize government at the local level. The way 
to do that, and at the same time meet the increas- 
ing demands of today “is not by grants-in-aid, but 
by giving local communities an enlarged authority 
to meet their problems.” 


a rs OF the discussion which followed were 
Governors Robert D. Blue of Iowa, Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, Phil M. Donnelly of Missouri, 
Ralph F. Gates of Indiana, Dwight H. Green of 
Illinois, Ernest Gruening of Alaska, bea H. 
Jester of Texas, William Preston Lane, Jr., of 
Maryland, Jésus T. Pinero of Puerto on and Kim 
Sigler of Michigan. 

The inability of the property tax to keep pace 
with the needs of local government received further 
attention. Increased aid by state after state to lo- 
calities was emphasized. The pressure of local com- 
munities for aid was recognized as universal. But 
repeatedly governors returned to the necessity of 
creating tax-consciousness among the people of local 
communities in regard to expenditures for services 
to them, and of devising means whereby the com- 
munities can and will meet much more of their own 
needs from their own resources. It was also empha- 
sized that efficiency must be demanded of local gov- 
ernments which receive state assistance. 

In Illinois, rather than have the state share sales 
tax revenues with the cities, the last legislature had 
passed an act giving the cities right to impose a 
sales tax of 1.5 per cent, provided they submitted the 
proposals in a general election and gave the people 
lo date, one city had 
gone to the people with the proposition in question, 
and the people had voted it down. 

Later discussion brought out that the state of New 
York was approaching the problem of local taxation 
along lines similar to those of Pennsylvania, al- 
though each of these states had arrived at its method 
independently of the other. The New York program, 
adopted by the 1947 legislature, does not go as far 
as Pennsylvania’s but has a similar direction. The 
legislature authorized all counties to impose a sales 
tax up to 2 per cent (New York has no state-wide 
sales tax) to support the common schools; any city 
could impose the tax, if its county did not, for gen- 
eral purposes. Then the legislature, in a “cafeteria” 


a chance to vote on them. 


bill, made available to the counties a series of taxes: 
the sales tax, an automobile use tax, an alcohol or 
liquor package store tax, and a few minor or mis- 
cellaneous taxes. Various of these were such that if 
a county took one it would not take another. There 
had been impressive initial opposition, but at its 
next session the legislature widely extended the local 
taxes bill, without a fight, and the act is now re- 
garded as an integral part of the state’s tax structure. 

In Maryland it had been necessary to call a spe- 
cial session of the legislature in 1947 to help the city 
of Baltimore solve its financial difficulties. The legis- 
lature acted by giving the city general tax authority, 
restricted to the fields of taxation not already occu- 
pied by the state. 

In Indiana, as one means of bringing government 
“back to the people,” the governor had followed a 
policy of having governmental service conferences in 
some of the larger cities. He and heads of state de- 
partments held discussion meetings among high 
school seniors in the forenoon and the people in 
general in the afternoon, followed by an evening 
banquet at which state government was explained. 
This had brought successful results. For the purpose 
of improving the tax system, a scientific reassessment 
of all real property in Indiana will be made in 1949, 
and annual reassessment of one-fourth of the state 
will follow. Experts from the State Tax Board will 
work with the county and township assessors. 


Hise EMS OF dealing with pressure groups that 
exert their influence on legislatures received general 
discussion. The ordinary member of the legislature, 
said one of the governors, is unable to,overcome that 
pressure; this made it all the more necessary to see 
that the people of the localities become more con- 
scious of the realities involved. 

Reiterating the common theme, a governor sum- 
marized that, although local self-government has 
been the basis of American government, citizens of 
the localities have become less conscious of their 
local responsibilities. He declared his belief that 
what “has been done in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania is the thing that has to be done in each and 
every state.’” The tax situation in each state is dif- 
ferent, he said, but the states “need a tax overhaul- 
ing. ... We have to give to the local self-government 
units ...a field of taxation that they can and must 
utilize, and bring to them the responsibility of pro- 
viding local services with local taxation and ad- 
ministration.” The basis on which the state comes 
in to help, this participant added, “should be only 
need and equalization.” 

Another governor, having stated that Pennsyl- 
vania had made a very valuable contribution to a 
difficult problem, urged that the states pull together 
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against recourse to Washington “for handouts,” and 
in favor of the revival of local government. 

From this discussion, the following resolution on 
state-local relations emerged, and received unani- 
mous approval from the Governors’ Conference: 

RESOLVED, That the Governors’ Conference 
favors extension of local powers of taxation in order 
to strengthen local government and its capacity to 
meet the needs of its people and to discourage the 
present trend toward centralization of government 
in the states. 


State Government 


Allied with that resolution were the governors’ 
discussion and resolution on tax and fiscal policy, 
Also closely related were the resolution urging 
amendment of the Federal Airport Act to provide 
for channeling of airport aid through the state goy.- 
ernments, and that on education. The latter re. 
quested the Council of State Governments to con- 
duct a study, for the information of the governors 
and legislatures, on the educational systems of the 
states. Texts of all resolutions will be found on 
page 177. 


Civilian Defense 


“An all-important part of the first line of 


HE Governors’ Conference . . . pledges its sup- 
port of a properly conceived civilian defense 
program. The Conference wishes to emphasize 

—and experience with civilian defense during the 

last war has amply demonstrated—that efficient op- 

eration cannot be achieved unless the federal gov- 
ernment will work with and through the state gov- 
ernments.” 

That statement, adopted unanimously by the 
Governors’ Conference, highlights the trend of dis- 
cussion in the round table on civilian defense. 

In opening the round table, Governor William 
Lee Knous of Colorado, acting as chairman, said 
that this was one field of activity in which the states 
might well plan in advance “and possibly agree at 
this Governors’ Conference upon some basic prin- 
ciples which should be incorporated in a civilian 
defense plan.” 

“The main objective, I suspect,” said Governor 
Knous, “is that everything be done to avoid the 
mess, if that might be used as a proper word, that 


~ 


- 
~ 


existed in 1941 immediately following the hostilities 
of World War II. 

“Upon the basis of experience, as all of you know, 
the states had formed civilian defense units during 
1917 and 1918, and, of course, in 1941 or there- 
abouts. . . . Many of these setups were created by 
directives from the executives, others by legislation. 
Some states, at the moment, have legislation which 
is a holdover from the World War II period; others 
do not. But it seems very certain that within a short 
time all of the states will be called upon to set up 
some kind of a civilian defense unit.” 

A question at this moment, the governor said, had 
to do with what type of federal agency—whether the 
Army or a civilian agency—should head the move- 
ment nationally. He felt that the Governors’ Con- 
ference could have profound effect in deciding that 


security for the nation and the 


states.” 


issue. “It involves, of course, the question of the 
line of the level down 


through the states to the various communities, a 


command from national 
thing upon which the states possibly could agree as 
a basic principle. Also involved ... is the scope of 


civil defense, whether it should be considered as 
simply a possible measure in the event of war or 
of a national calamity of that whether it 
should be devoted to the field of disaster relief in 
floods and in fire emergencies. Every state has had 
different experience along those lines and some 
states now have skeleton organizations either held 
over from World War II or created on the basis of 


disaster relief; so the scope of activity might well be 


sort, or 


considered here today.” 

Leading the ensuing discussion were Governors 
Earle C. Clements of Kentucky, Charles M. Dale of 
New Hampshire, Ernest W. Gibson of Vermont, 
Ernest Gruening of Alaska, Herbert B. Maw of 
Utah, George T. Mickelson of South Dakota, Oscar 
Rennebohm of Wisconsin, Ingram M. Stainback of 
Hawaii, J. Strom Thurmond of South 
and Earl Warren of California. 


Carolina, 


Numerous detects in the civilian defense program 
of World War II were pointed out. Federal agencies 
had developed one pattern in Washington and then 
had tried to apply it to every situation throughout 
the country, despite differing conditions. For exam- 
ple, there was very little relationship between the 
Atlantic Coast and the 
the states in the Middle West; yet some inland states 
without a single military target during World War 
II had had exactly the same pattern of civilian de- 
fense as that on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 

‘These things occur, it was emphasized, either be- 
cause the basic structure is not sound or because the 


Pacific Coast and some of 


personnel employed to administer the program do 
not have the right kind of experience for the pur 


' 
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pose in hand. It is ttemendously important at pres- 
ent—even more than during wartime—that civilian 
defense programs be developed with due recogni- 
tion to proper relationships between the federal 
government, the state governments, and the local 
communities. It would be unfortunate, for example, 
one of the governors illustrated, if the federal gov- 
ernment endeavored in peacetime to direct in any 
way the actions of local enforcement agencies, fire 
suppression agencies, health agencies, or any other 
services that go to make up a civilian defense pro- 
gram. 

Some problems cross state lines, and such in- 
stances, it was stated, the federal government should 
have a more definite relationship than when the en- 
At all events, 
this relationship should be clearly delineated. It is 
very important that all states know what part of the 
civilian defense program is to be administered by a 
civilian defense agency and what part by the mill- 
tary, because each has different powers, and each 


tire problem is within a given state. 


has different relationships with the governments 


of the states. 

One governor observed that if the federal govern- 
ment and the Army will stock-pile equipment for 
civilian disaster getting adequate fire 
equipment into the states, along with adequate san- 
itation and transportation equipment, we can then 
be prepared against disaster from any source; it 


purposes 


should then be left to the states, and local communi- 
ties under the direction of the states, to organize 
whatever action is necessary for such emergencies. 

If the 


tion of the state governments, it was added, there 


Army will not come in except on invita- 
will be a lot more satisfaction. There is no governor 
who would not ask the military to take over if the 
state couldn't do the job itself, “but there isn’t an 
officer in the Army who knows enough about opera- 
tions within a state to be able to come in and do 
as good a job as the state officers could do up to a 
certain point.” We should have a definite under- 
standing that the handling of disasters within the 
state shall be the responsibility of the state adminis- 
tration, with the cooperation of the military and 
under the direction of the state, until the emergency 
attains such magnitude that the state cannot handle 
it. Then the military can take over on the invitation 
of the governor. 


Y 

Wan. recognizing the dangers of the times and 
the necessity for preparedness, different governors 
warned against linking a civilian jo program 
with creation of war hysteria. One of them observed 
that ‘a lot-more harm than good” 


such a program. 


could come from 


One of the governors emphasized that today new 


concepts of civil defense are being born under threat 
of war. Science has so greatly increased the range 
of weapons that every civilian is a potential victim. 
Hence every civilian has a responsibility to himself 
and his family to learn the elementary facts about 
civil defense. Every state government has the re- 
sponsibility of assisting and encouraging its citizens 
toward achieving the utmost in civilian protective 
measures. 

There is much to learn, this participant contin- 
ued. The science of civil defense is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. We are sifting the failures and the 
successes of the last war while attempting to guess 
what may come in the next. Civil defense is the or- 
ganization of the people to minimize the effect of 
enemy action against life, property, and production. 
It does not prevent attack and it does not shoot 
back. It is a passive, curative, and protective func- 
tion. It may anticipate the attack, minimize the 
effect, reduce casualties, save lives, render aid and 
assistance, check the development of secondary dam- 
age, restore essential facilities, and in general cush- 
ion the blow of an attack. 


Ve GREAT question, it was said, is paramount: 
How will the use of the atom bomb affect our plan- 
ning for civilian defense? It increases the problem. 
But, fortunately, the requirements for planning are 
essentially the same for this bomb as for conven- 
tional bombing attacks. One important difference 
may lie in the psyc hological effect of atomic war- 
fare. Hysteria and panic will increase unless our 
people are educated to safety measures which will 
minimize the after effects of bombing. In some quar- 
ters the thought has been advanced that there must 
be a widespread “go underground’’ movement 
among our cities as part of a civil defense program. 
Authorities now say, however, that this will not be 
necessary on anything like the scale once supposed. 

The Secretary of National Defense last March 
created the Office of Civil Defense Planning, with 
Mr. Russell J. Hopley as Director. Assisted by ex- 
perts in this field and with the advice of part-time 
consultants and all the resources of the government, 
the new office is charged with establishment of an 
integrated national program of civil defense. This 
office is said to be nearing the end of the first phase 
of its activity, which is to complete an adequate 
plan. Within the near future it is scheduled to be 
ready for the legislative program to implement that 
plan, and following that will come a peacetime or- 
ganization ready for war. 

As civil defense is a state matter, the states, it was 
declared at the round table, must begin at once to 
accept their responsibility in the program. The en- 
tire success of the program of any state will depend 
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upon the scale of energy and intelligence employed 
within that state. In Washington the Office of Civil 
Defense Planning is merely a coordinating agency 
designed to assist the states in carrying out the pro- 
gram. 

“A serious duty for governors,” a participant in 
the governors’ discussion said, “will be in the imple- 
mentation of the program by legislation. Uniform 
state laws which may be integrated into a wartime 
national plan should be our consideration here and 
at future meetings. We must see to it that state 
legislation for civil defense shall be constructed care- 
fully under our own guidance and protection. Upon 
proper coordination with the Federal Office of Civil 
Defense Planning, we ourselves should initiate and 
consummate that legislation. It should not be merely 
handed to us by the federal government, for civil 
defense is a civilian and a state function, not a mili- 
tary one. We must see that such legislation contains 
adequate safeguards for state sovereignty and for re- 
turn to local autonomy when war ends.” 

The individual role of each state becomes only too 
clear when it is realized that “we must be prepared 
to stand alone in the event of attack.” The expecta- 
tion is that the enemy may strike in many areas 
simultaneously. Thus, while one state suffers, an- 
other must stand ready to receive the attack at the 
same time. 


IX sqvenenenrs of civil defense would make a 
heavy demand on manpower in time of war. The 
personnel of state and city police and fire depart- 
ments are vital, and their strength must be greatly 
augmented to meet an emergency. Personnel, both 
men and women, must be used to a maximum de- 
gree. For the present, a peacetime skeleton force 
that can be quickly brought to full strength may 
serve. 

Many illuminating illustrations of civilian defense 
activities during World War II in Alaska and Ha- 
waii were described by the governors of these terri- 
tories. It was recalled that on the morning of Pearl 
Harbor, when the alarm came, practically every doc- 
tor in Hawaii was attending a lecture on first aid. 
The doctors joined the first-aid crews already 
formed. Organized emergency ambulance units, 
mostly driven and staffed by women, went into ac- 
tion. Within an hour and a half more than 150 


units were being operated. It was estimated that 
thousands of lives were saved by this prompt action, 


Pics fact brought to the attention of the gov- 
ernors was that the armed services were now recruit- 
ing on a reserve basis key personnel in municipal 
fire, police, health, and public works and utilities de- 
partments. Local officials are told on the one hand 
that attacks will first be made on industrial installa- 
tions and the civilian population and that local gov- 
ernmental protective services are the basis of civilian 
defense planning; at the same time—following a 
historic pattern of contradictions in government 
policy—the recruitment services of the military are 
creating a condition which means that the key men 
of these protective services will be pulled out im- 
mediately when they are most needed. It was held 
that the fact of governmental employment should 
not result in military deferment, but, as a local offi- 
cial had expressed it to one of the governors, it ap- 
peared fantastic to remove a key man from a police 
force in a prime target area and put him in charge 
of a squad of military police of an army camp in the 
central part of the United States. This was done 
in the last war. It seems that plans are being laid 
to repeat on an even larger basis in the event of an- 
other war. 

A number of governors pointed to the close rela- 
tionship between disaster relief in time of peace and 
civilian defense in time of war. The recent forest 
conflagration in New England was cited as a case 
in point. A properly conceived civilian defense pro- 
gram might have been of inestimable value in meet- 
ing the exigencies of that situation, and might be of 
equal value in future peacetime disasters which may 
overtake various sections of the country. 

‘The executive director and staff of the Governors’ 
Conference were directed to keep in close touch with 
the civilian defense planning agencies of the federal 
government. The Executive Committee was_ re- 
quested to make recommendations to the governors 
at the proper time. The executive director reported 
that arrangements had been made for a meeting with 
the civilian defense organization of the Department 
of Defense, for the purpose of coordinating and 
developing satisfactory programs, and that the staff 
would work closely with the Executive Committee in 
developing plans and programing of civilian defense. 
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Resolutions 
Adopted by the Governors’ Conference 


Fortieth Annual Meeting 


I. ‘TAx AND FiscaAt POLicy 

To achieve a higher degree of efficiency, reduce 
duplication, and achieve economy and stability of 
our coordinated system of federal, state, and local 
governments, our states and their citizens must cease 
relying upon the federal government to perform 
services for them that they could do for themselves 
as well as, or better, than the federal government. 
In order that the state and local governments may 
be able to assume those functions, the federal gov- 
ernment should withdraw from or reduce those taxes 
which can be best administered by state and local 
governments. 

The Governors’ Conference will support federal- 
state programs designed to coordinate federal-state 
services and fiscal structures, and eliminate any over- 
lapping and wasteful duplication that may exist 
therein. We believe we should seek to develop: 

1. Adequate standards of service responsibility to 
the end that governmental services may be 
allocated to that level of government which 
can most effectively recognize and meet local 
needs; 

2. Adjustments in our tax structures designed to 
assure a fair and equal application of existing 
taxes to all taxpayers, as well as a fair appor- 
tionment of the total tax burden among all 
those who either pay or should be paying a 
share of the cost of government. 

The Governors’ Conference heartily approves the 
demonstration of federal-state cooperation evidenced 
in the conferences of its Special Committee on Tax 
and Fiscal Policy with representatives of the Con- 
gress during the past year. In view of the importance 
of the problems involved in tax and fiscal policy 
and because of its admirable accomplishments to 
date, the Special Committee on Tax and Fiscal 
Policy of the Governors’ Conference is hereby con- 
tinued and authorized and directed to further de- 
velop proposals for tax coordination between federal 
and state governments in cooperation with appro- 
priate federal authorities. 

The Senate Finance Committee, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, the House Ways and Means Committee, and 
the House Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, of the United States Congress 
are requested to continue or reconstitute their re- 
spective subcommittees to work in cooperation with 
the Governors’ Conference toward coordination of 
policy and administration in the twin problems of 
federal and state services and tax structures. 
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I]. INTERSTATE ACTIVITIES 

Increasingly the states are establishing and de- 
veloping joint cooperative programs for regional 
institutional care, regional educational facilities, 
flood control, water pollution control, fire protec- 
tion, and numerous other activities. 

The establishment of such interstate programs 
demonstrates that the states can, on their own initia- 
tive and without federal financial assistance, super- 
vision and control, administer activities which affect 
large areas of the nation. 

This is entirely in accord with the principle that 
governmental services should be provided and ad- 
ministered by those levels of government which are 
closest to the people. It is a forceful demonstration 
that centralization of governmental power is not 
necessary to meet many problems that transcend 
state boundaries. 

The Governors’ Conference therefore strongly 
approves recent developments in the field of inter- 
state cooperative activities, and urges that this 
method of handling common problems be used by 
the states even more extensively in the future. The 
Governors’ Conference further urges that the Con- 
gress give its earliest approval to interstate com- 
pacts designed to accomplish these purposes. 


III. Sratre-LocAL RELATIONS 

RESOLVED, that the Governors’ Conference 
favors extension of local powers of taxation in order 
to strengthen local government and its capacity to 
meet the needs of its people and to discourage the 
present trend toward centralization of government 
in the states. 

IV. HiGgHways 

Analysis discloses that the federal government is, 
and has been, collecting considerably more revenue 
from taxes on gasoline and highway users than has 
been expended for highway purposes. It appears 
that during the past nine years only $1,547,800,000 
of the $5,911,000,000 collected therefrom has been 
appropriated by the federal government to aid road 
building. 

Until such time as the federal government may 
withdraw from taxation on gasoline and highway 
users, the Governors’ Conference is convinced that 
all revenue from these sources should be used for 
the purpose of expanding and improving the high- 
way systems of the nation. 

V. AIRPORTS 


The Governors’ Conference has urged consistently 
and repeatedly that the development and construc- 








tion of a national airport system should follow the 
long-established and eminently effective pattern of 
federal-state cooperation. The operation of the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, which did not follow this pattern, 
clearly illustrates the impracticability of a federal 
agency attempting to deal with thousands of po- 
litical subdivisions without reference to the states. 

In practical operation there is no such thing as a 
federal-local pattern. Inevitably the federal govern- 
ment, through sheer weight of numbers and its 
superior power, assumes complete control over such 
a program. This has been amply demonstrated in 
two years of experience with the existing federal-aid 
airport program. 

Therefore, the Governors’ Conference again urges 
that the Congress take action, without further delay, 
to amend the Federal Airport Act to provide that 
all airport plans and programs affecting the several 
states be developed in cooperation with the states, 
that plans and programs within the several states be 
approved by the states, and that funds allocated for 
airports be channeled to and through state govern- 
ments. 

More than half of the states have taken action to 
insure that their political subdivisions will deal 
through an appropriate state aviation agency in 
applying for federal airport grants. The Governors’ 
Conference urges that the remaining states enact 
similar legislation at the next session of their legis 
latures. 

VI. CiviLtiAN DEFENSE 

The establishment and effective operation of an 
adequate civilian defense program is an all impor- 
tant part of the first line of security for the nation 
and the states. The exigencies of the world today 
make such a program vitally necessary. 

The Governors’ Conference therefore pledges its 
support of a properly conceived civilian defense 
program. The Conference wishes to emphasize— 
and experience with Civilian Defense during the last 
war has amply demonstrated—that efficient opera- 
tion cannot be achieved unless the federal govern- 
ment will work with and through the state govern- 
ments. 

VII. NATIONAL GUARD 

The National Guard is a bulwark of defense and 
its members, who are giving unstintingly of thei 
time and talents and who are making such a worthy 
contribution to the preparedness of this country, 
deserve the commendation of the citizenry of the 
nation. 

The Governors’ Conference therefore goes on rec- 
ord as commending the membership of the National 
Guard for its noble contribution to our national 
security. 

The Governors’ Conference urges that the federal 
government give full consideration to expanding 
and strengthening the National Guard to every ex- 
tent necessary. 
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VIII. Epucarion 

Since the education of the youth of the land is 
one of the fundamental duties of government and 
since the provision of adequate and efficient ma- 
chinery for that purpose is one of the principal costs 
of government, therefore the Governors’ Conference 
hereby requests the Council of State Governments 
to conduct a study and compile a report on the sys- | 
tems of education in the various states for the infor- 
mation of the Governors and Legislatures of the | 
several states, the scope of the study to be deter- 
mined by the Executive Committee of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference. 


IX. STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAIL 
The Governors’ Conference hereby reiterates its 
sympathy with the recorded desire for statehood of 
the people of Alaska and Hawaii, and endorses the 
passage of suitable legislation by the Congress to 
achieve that end. 


X. InN MEMORIAM 

The Governors’ Conference wishes to express its 
deep sense of loss at the passing of three esteemed 
colleagues since last year’s annual meeting—Gover- 
nor Sidney P. Osborn of Arizona, Governor James 
L.. McConaughy of Connecticut, and Governor Ear] 
Snell of Oregon—who served their states and the 
Governors’ Conference with unswerving loyalty and 
constant devotion to duty. To their wives and fam- 
ilies and to the people of their states, we extend our | 
sincere sympathy. 


XI. APPRECIATION 

The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the Governors’ | 
Conference wishes to express its enthusiastic appre- 
ciation and thanks to the people of New Hampshire 
for their generous hospitality to the Governors and 
their parties. The Conference is especially indebted 
to Governor and Mrs. Dale and to the many com- 
mittees and organizations which have given so un- 
stintingly of their time and effort in meeting our 
every need and desire. We wish to thank the entire 
staff of the Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea for provid- 
ing us with such commodious housing accommoda- 
tions and such pleasant service. The Conference also | 
wishes to express its appreciation to the press and 
radio representatives who have so competently han- 
dled the public reporting of the Conference. 

To Chairman Hildreth and the entire member- 
ship of the Executive Committee, the Governors’ 
Conference hereby expresses its great appreciation 
for their verv effective and diligent work and their 
splendid leadership. 

Issues vital to the advancement of the states and 
the nation have been crvstallized, discussed, and re- 
solved by the Governors’ Conference during the 
past year. Governor Hildreth, with exceptional 
ability, judgment, and experience, has led the Con- | 
ference through a period which will be recorded as 
one of the most productive in its history. 
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Aviation.—The Federal Air Coordinating Committee is 
creating a State-Local Advisory Panel to participate 
in the activities of the Committee in a consulting capac- 
ity. Membership of the Advisory Panel will include rep- 
resentatives of state, regional and municipal aviation 
organizations, Invitations to participate in the panel 
have been extended to the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials and the Council of State Governments. 


Treasury Surplus.—The United States Treasury ended 
the fiscal year June go, 1948, with a surplus of $8.4 bil- 
lion. This surplus, however, has been cut to $5.4 billion 
because Congress directed the Treasury to charge $3 
billion of 1949 European recovery expenditures against 
1948 revenues. 


Federal Security Agency Field Offices.—Ihe Fed- 
eral Security Agency has recently consolidated the sepa- 
rate field offices of the Social Security Administration, 
United States Employment Service, and Public Health 
Service into ten regional offices. These offices, for all 
activities of the F.S.A., are intended to eliminate over- 
lapping of geographic boundaries and individual activ- 
ity, and to provide the states and the general public with 
a single center of contact for all of the various field 
programs. The new regional directors have been ap- 
pointed. 


Bills Signed by the President.—Ihe President, al- 
though he issued statements criticizing a number of bills 
passed by Congress in the pre-adjournment rush of June, 
pocket-vetoed only five bills. 

He disapproved H.R. 6818, which would have per- 
mitted the states to disregard earnings up to $40 per 
month received by blind persons without such persons 
or the states thereby losing the benefit of federal grants. 
He said he believed the bill was unsound in principle, 
would not accomplish its ostensible purpose and would 
seriously damage the social security program. He indi- 
cated it would increase the caseload of the states by per- 
haps as much as one-third by making eligible for as- 
sistance blind persons not now eligible because of their 
earnings from employment. Faced with the necessity of 
adding to their rolls these thousands of blind persons 
and of increasing the assistance payments of many others 
whose earnings have heretofore operated to reduce their 
assistance payments, many states would have to divide 
the limited funds now available among the larger groups 
of eligibles. The President urged Congress to amend 
all the public assistance programs in the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to make it possible for the states, par- 
ticularly the low income states, to provide assistance 
payments more nearly adequate in terms of present day 
living costs. 


The President signed S. 2790 on housing but, char- 
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acterizing it as practically no housing bill at all, said it 
could not be accepted as the final decision and was one 
of the many jobs left unfinished by the 80th Congress. 

In signing H.R. 6248 the President declared it did not 
provide the basic declaration of long-range agricul- 
tural policy which is needed to round out the present 
farm program, and that price support legislation is only 
part of the action Congress should have taken to meet 
the problems of American agriculture. 

In signing H.R. 6916 the President held it unfortunate 
that a flat increase in federal pay had been granted 
as this further narrowed the spread between entrance 
salaries and salaries paid employees carrying far greater 
responsibilities. He also observed that as a result of this 
Act many administrators would receive less pay than 
some employees supervised by them, and that it dis- 
criminated against employees of the District of Columbia 
Government, as they were excluded from the raise. He 
urged Congress to pass legislation which would set fed- 
eral pay scales at the proper levels for all employees, 
including members of the cabinet and the heads of the 
independent agencies, as well as persons who occupy key 
positions in the professional, scientific and technical 
fields. He recommended that Congress modernize and 
simplify the Classification Act of 1923 and once again 
provide a proper relationship between jobs. 

H.R. 5888, the federal aid for highway construc- 
tion bill, was signed June 29, becoming Public Law 834, 
and S. 418, providing grants for stream pollution con- 
trol has become Public Law 845. 


Congressional Summary.—During the period from 
January 6 through June 20, 1948, 3,871 measures were 
introduced in Congress; 505 public bills and 327 private 
bills were enacted into law. The President submitted 
15,871 nominations to the Senate for confirmation and 
14.941 were confirmed. 


Employment Security Appointments.—The Federal 
Security Agency has announced that its new Bureau of 
Employment Security will be headed by Robert C. Good- 
win, former director of the United States Employment 
Service. Edward L. Keenan, former deputy director of 
USES will be deputy director of the new bureau. R. Gor- 
don Wagonet, director of the old Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, will be assistant director in charge of the 
unemployment insurance program. Arthur W. Motley, 
former assistant director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, will be assistant director in charge of employ- 
ment service. 


Political Activity by State Employees.—The United 
States Civil Service Commission is distributing to the 
states a poster to inform certain state employees of the 
political activity restrictions applicable to them under 
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provisions of the Hatch Act. The state employees ef- 
fected by these restrictions are those whose principal 
employment is in connection with an activity financed in 
whole or in part by federal loans or grants. 


Highways.—Passage of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1948, shortly before Congress adjourned, assured con- 
tinuation of the Federal Highway program on a 
reduced scale through the fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 
A sum of $450 million will be available for project com- 
mitments during each of the fiscal years specified in the 
Act and two subsequent fiscal vears. General Fleming, 
Federal Works Administrator, has reported that funds 
already apportioned among the states under the provi- 
sions of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 are ade- 
quate for projects programmed for construction during 
the fiscal year just begun. 

The Public Roads Administration has compiled fig 
ures which show the effect of high prices on the volume 
of work contracted for by the states. The dollar volume 
of highway construction has steadily increased since the 
war but the volume of physical improvements 
placed under contract has declined. The highway 
dollar today will pay for only half as much road work 
as in 1940. This has prompted state highway depart- 
ments to give priority to essential projects and postpone 
other improvements that are desirable but not absolute- 
ly necessary. The physical volume of highway construc- 
tiom has not reached prewar levels in the face of a need 
that greatly exceeds that of prewar years. 


Drafting Committee Meeting.—The Drafting Com 
mittee of the Council of State Governments met in 
Washington, D. C., on July 16. The purpose was to 
familiarize new members with the committee’s back- 
ground and objectives and to give preliminary consid 
eration to proposals for inclusion in the legislative pro- 
gram for 1949. Philip B. Perlman, Solicitor General of 
the United States, welcomed the group, and James C. 
Wilkes, Chairman of the committee, presided. 

The committee gave consideration to measures in- 
cluded in the legislative programs for previous years 
and representatives of a number of federal agencies 
urged that they be carried again in the 1949 program. 
New proposals also received attention. Representatives 
of the Federal Security Agency, the Social Security Ad 
ministration, the Public Health Service, the Federal 
Works Agency, the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency described proposals which the 
hoped the Drafting Committee would carefully con 
sider. 


Meeting of the Joint Committee 
on Detainers 


The Joint Committee on Detainers met in New York 
city on July 15. Representatives of the Interstate Crime 
Compact Administrators Association, the National Asso 
ciation of Attorneys General, the Section on Criminal 
Law of the American Bar Association, the American 


Prison Association, the National Conference of Commis. 
sioners on Uniform State Laws, and the National Pro 
bation and Parole Association were present. 

Detainers are requests from one jurisdiction to another 
for advance notification of the impending release of a 
prisoner. The fact that charges are pending against a 
prisoner in another state influences his sentence, re 
habilitation program, and eligibility for parole. There 
fore it is vital that officials in control of the prisoner be 
able to secure information as to the nature of the pend 
ing charges and, if possible, an indication of their prob 
able disposition. It has been the committee’s purpose to 
devise a plan which would provide for efficient exchange 
of information and permit officials of different states to 
cooperate fully for rehabilitation of prisoners. 

As a result of its deliberations, the committee will 
submit a report recommending the establishment in each 
state of a central clearing house for detainers. The re 
port will also contain a set of guiding principles de 
signed to discourage improper use of detainers. 


Incodel Annual Meeting 


[he 11th annual meeting of the Interstate Commis 
sion on the Delaware River Basin (Incodel) was held 
recently at Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania. Francis A. Pit- 
kin, Director of the State Planning Board of Pennsyk 
vania, was named chairman, succeeding the late Ellwood 
J. Turner, a founder and guiding light of Incodel since 
its inception in 1936. 

Highlights of the annual session included a confer 
ence on soil and forest conservation, a dedication pic 
nic at the site of the Delaware-Lehigh Forest Experi 
mental Center, progress reports on advancing the Dela 
ware Basin Stream pollution program, and discussion of 
a tri-state water supply project. 

Congressman Franklin H. Lichtenwalter, speaking at 
the opening session, stressed the fact that parts of the 
Delaware River Basin have become “barren as desert 
lands.” He called for a change from exploitation to con 
servation in managing and utilizing our forest resources, 

At the closing session Orus J. Matthews, Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Department of Commerce, proposed @ 
thorough investigation of the advisability of construct 
ing huge reservoirs along the upper reaches of the Dela 
ware River for future water supplies. He suggested that 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York work together 
in probing the idea, which could provide an estimated 
2 million gallons of water daily for cities in the tri-state 
area. 

Secretary Matthews declared that the legislatures of 
the three states should reach an agreement during theif 
1949 sessions and declare their intentions of “preserving 
to themselves the exclusive authority” to build and oper 
ate the reservoirs. An appropriate agency should be 
picked to make the “essential investigations,” Mr. Mat 
thews said. He indicated that Incodel would be the 
logical one, working in close cooperation with the Phila 
delphia Department of Public Works, the New York 
City Board of Water Supply and the North Jersey Dis 
trict Water Supply Commission. 

In addition to providing the water supplies, the reset 
voirs would be “beneficial in the reduction of flood flows 

. and in providing excellent recreational assets.’ 





